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Tue ,ATTACK OF THE CAMANCHES. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


OR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘OFT FROM APPARENT ILLS.” 


OUBTLESS a person with Mr. C. Au- 
gustus Ebénier’s pretensions to gentility 
should have sent down his card to the indi- 
viduals engaged in conference below before he 
went down himself; but the circumstances did 
not permit the exercise of this degree of cour- 
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tesy. In fact, the steward had no intention 
forcibly to intrude himself upon the persons 
below; only to obtain a glance at them. He 
was a man of intelligence, and the arrest of 
his captain, in whose character he had a be- 
coming interest, was enough to assure him 
that something was wrong. He had listened 
patiently to the details of the examination, 
and while he was willing to admit that the old 
man had been robbed of his gold, it never 
entered his head that Levi was guilty of the 
crime. 

The muffled speech of the two men in the 
Hotel de Poisson, and the unseemly hour they 
had chosen for their conference, suggested to 
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the steward that they had something to do 
with this robbery. He had vainly endeavored 
to identify their voices, and as a last resort, 
failing to obtain any information by other 
means, he decided to obtain one glance at 
them at all hazards. Perhaps it was well for 
him that the timbers broke beneath his weight, 
for the men, not relishing the intrusion, might 
have subjected him to much bodily harm. 

As it was, they bolted as though an evil 
spirit had suddenly dropped down between 
them from the upper regions. They were 
terribly frightened, as indicated by their rapid 
flight. The steward had not even obtained his 
coveted view of their faces and forms, and was 
no wiser in the end than he was in the begin- 
ning. The treacherous timbers had defeated 
his purpose, while, perhaps, they had saved 
him from a greater calamity than his fall. 

For the second time that day, the steward 
lay senseless on the ground. Though Mr. C. 
Augustus Ebénier was not wanting in intelli- 
gence, his skull seemed to have a capability for 
enduring hard knocks which was really sur- 
prising. Doubtless his head was his strong 
place; if it had not been, his brains must have 
been dashed out. According to the tradition, 


it was safer for him to strike on his head than 
on his shins. Certainly he was not badly in- 


jured, and if reduced to extremity he might 
have jet out his head for use as a blacksmith’s 
anvil. 

Before the two men who had been conferring 
together in the Hotel de Poisson could muster 
courage to return, the steward had in a great 
measure recovered from the effects of the fall. 
Perhaps the superabundance of stars which 
dawned upon his vision had not all ceased to 
shine; ‘and perhaps his ideas, which had all 
been thrown into a confused mass, were not 
altogether detached, and restored to their ori- 
ginal channels; but Augustus was practically 
himself again. His first thought was one of 
regret that he had failed to obtain a sight of 
the two men; that he had not even learned 
whether they were black or white, old or 
young, seamen or landsmen. 

He rubbed his head to relieve the pressure 
on his brain, and to vivify his ideas. The in- 
cident which had occurred seemed to render 
the Hotel de Poisson an unfit place for him to 
remain during the balance of the night; but 
he was not willing to leave till he had exam- 
ined the locality, and obtained whatever evi- 
dence it might afford him in regard to the 
mysterious couple who had met there. Kick- 
ing about the ground, he disturbed the frac- 
tured glass of the lantern. The globe had 
been broken, but the lamp was still whole. 
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Though Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier had a 
great many bright parts, he was inclined to be 
a “swell.” He smoked a pipe on the fore- 
castle of the ‘yacht, but when he walked 
through the principal streets of Rockport, in 
his plaid pants and bobtail sack, he smoked 
an Havana cigar, with a meerschaum mouth- 
piece, in deference to his huge’ mustache — it 
was more genteel to smoke acigar than a pipe. 
The steward carried a cigar case, which always 
contained two or three of the choicest brand, 
and he claimed to have brought them from 
Havana himself. In this case he also carried 
matches, which now promised to serve hima 
better turn than for the lighting of his cigar. 

In a moment he had the lamp from the lan- 
tern burning, and was looking curiously and 
eagerly about the premises. The steward had 
an idea; perhaps not a very brilliant one, but 
as brilliant as could be expected of a man 
whose intellect had been so rudely jarred twice 
within a brief period. The conduct of the two 
transient guests at the Hotel de Poisson had 
been suSpicious, to say the least. That after- 
noon the robbery had been fully discussed, 
and he was confident that the visitors were in 
some manner connected with that affair. His 
idea was, that the fish-house had been used as 
a place of concealment for the plunder. He 
made a hasty examination of the ground, and 
the rocks which formed the first floor of the 
Hotel de Poisson, but discovered nothing to 
confirm his impression. 

The steward crossed the place to examine 
under ‘the rickety stairs. On his way he hit ° 
his head against a splintered board, which was 
hanging from the floor above, partly detached 
by his movement through the structure. It 
scratched the top of his head, already tender 
from rough usage, and thereby vexed and an- 
gered him, as slight accidents often ruffle even 
great minds. With a gesture of impatience, 
and a petulant word not in good taste for a 
drawing-room, he seized the projecting board, 
and gave it a savage wrench. 

Mr. Ebénier was not a poet himself, but he 
was fond of the poets, and had perused Milton, 
Shakespeare, Beattie, Cowper, and Keats with 
real pleasure, to say nothing of having read 
Corneille and Racine in the original. The 
steward, therefore, was prepared to appreciate 
the poet's sentiment, ‘‘ Oft from apparent ills 
our blessings rise.” His impatient gesture, 
and his petulant exclamation when the board 
scratched his head, indicated that he regarded 
the accident as ‘“‘an apparent ill;” but, as he 
wrenched the board, a shot bag, plethoric with 
gold coin, tumbled, with a clinkling clang, 
upon the ground at his feet, narrowly avoid- 
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ing his head, and thus saving him from being 
knocked senseless a third time. 

The steward opened his eyes, and regarded 
the bag as the blessing. He shook the board 
again, and another bag came this time. Then 
he pulled it away, and the sail which had 
formed his bed in the loft rolled down. Over- 
hauling this, he found a third bag; and this 
was the last he could find. Picking up the 
lamp till it blazed like a torch, he renewed the 
search; but no more of these heavy blessings 
were available. 

Mr. Ebénier was satisfied, and he set his 
lamp down on the ground, intending to open 
one of the bags, and ascertain the nature of 
its contents. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the steward would have been too careful to set 
his lamp down so near a pile of dry seaweed 
as he did on the present occasion. But his 
mind was, probably, so confused by the hard 
knocks his head had received, and by the ex- 
citement of finding the gold, that he took little 
note of his surroundings. His thought was 


concentrated upon the bags of gold. He did 
not even think of the two men whose confer- 
ence he had disturbed, and did not seem to 
fear that they would return and deprive him 
of his booty. 

He was about to untie the string of one of 
the heavy bags, when a bright glare over- 


spread the space before him. The pile of 
dry seaweed, which had been used to cover a 
sail-boat in the winter, was all in a light blaze. 
The steward tried to quench the flames with 
his feet, but his efforts. were unavailing. The 
dry stuff burned like shavings, and the more 
he kicked, the more the fire leaped up and spit 
athim. He fought the flames as long as his 
courage held out, and then he “allowed” that 
the Hotel de Poisson was a doomed structure. 

Taking the money bags, he retreated down 
the peninsula towards the landing-place at the 
Point, lighted on his way by the burning build- 
ing. Crossing the plank, he reached the shore. 
There was a dory there, and putting the three 
bags into it, the steward launched it, and 
pulled off to the yacht. The treasure was con- 
veyed to the cabin, and deposited temporarily 
in a locker under a berth. The dory was towed 
back to the shore, and placed where the stew- 
ard had found it, that no early fisherman might 
be deprived of his morning trip. Augustus was 
in a flurry of excitement all this time, and had 
not even considered what he should do with 
the bags. His present object was to secure the 
plunder so that it could not be recovered by 
the robbers; and, having done this, he was 
entirely satisfied with himself, and everybody 





else, except Dock Vincent, to whom he owed a 
balance on account for that night's business. 

There was an alarm of fire on shore. “The 
bright glare of the flames from the Hotel de 
Poisson penetrated the windows of a house 
near Dock Vincent’s, and lighted up the bed- 
chamber of a sleeping stone-cutter. He gave 
the alarm; the bells rang, the engines rattled, 
and the whole town was aroused from its 
peaceful slumbers. Hundreds of men, who 
had worked hard all day, lost two hours of .« 
sleep for an old shanty which was not worth 
five dollars. 

The Hotel de Poisson was burned to the 
ground before many people had gathered. 
Some good men thanked God that it had not 
been a poor man’s house; young men enjoyed 
the excitement of ‘‘ running with the machine,” 
and those with an eye for the picturesque were 
thankful that the unsightly shanty had been 
removed from a place where it disfigured the 
landscape. No one appeared to be sorry; but 
every one wondered how the fire had caught. 
Various conjectures were suggested; but, after 
all, no one knew anything about it. Some 
thought a straggler had used it as a lodging, 
and set it on fire in lighting his pipe. Others 
thought some bad boys had set the fire for fun. 

If the two men who had met there to confer 
about their ill-gotten gold were in the crowd, 
doubtless they were sadder and wiser men. 
Probably they thought that the breaking of 
the lantern had communicated the flame to the 
shanty. The people present knew nothing of 
the event in the Hotel de Poisson wherein Mr. 
C. Augustus Ebénier had been the principal 
actor. The finding of the half-melted remains 
of a lantern had no significance or suggestive- 
ness to them. The building burned up clean, 
and there was nothing left of it but a few 
smoking timbers, and a thin sprinkling of 
ashes on the ground and the rocks. 

If the robbers, whoever they were, went to 
she fire, it is more than likely that they searched 
eagerly among the ruins for the gold. If they 
did, they saw nothing which looked like the 
fused coins of the treasure. The old sail, in 
which the gold appeared to have been con- 
cealed, or which had been thrown over its. 
place of concealment, was burned to tinder,. 
and there was not a vestige of the bags or the: 
money. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“LOSE HIS OWN SOUL!” 


HE steward of The Starry Flag, after he 
had returned the dory to the rocks, and 
secured the jolly-boat of the yacht, had an 
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opportunity to rest his fevered, mixed-up brain, 
and to consider his next step. The four sea- 
men of the schooner slept on shore, at their 
own homes, and there was no one on board 
but the cook, who slumbered heavily in the 
forecastle, and did not hear Augustus when he 
conveyed the bags to the cabin. 

Mr. Ebénier lighted a lamp, closed the cabin 
doors, and drew the silken curtains over the 
ports in the upper part of the trunk, so that no 
one could see what he was doing. Though it 
was not lawful for the steward to use the wash- 
bowl in Mr. Watson’s state-room, he consid- 
ered that the present emergency would justify 
him in doing so. He performed his ablutions 
with the utmost care, paying particular atten- 
tion to his wounded head. He then changed 
his clothing throughout, and devoted half an 
hour to cleansing his plaid pants, which had 
been somewhat soiled by contact with the burn- 
ing seaweed. He even polished his boots be- 
fore he put them away. 

So far as cleanliness was concerned, the 
steward was a gentleman, which no unclean 
person can be. Having completed his toilet, 
and removed all signs of the operation from 
the state-room, he sat down on a locker in the 
cabin. He was thinking of the extraordinary 
incidents of the night. He was fully satisfied 
that he had found Mr. Fairfield’s treasure, and 
that the opportunity entirely to free his young 
captain from suspicion was within his grasp. 
It was a pleasant thought; but, after all, who 
was Captain Fairfield? Only a young fellow 
behind whose chair at dinner he was privileged 
to stand. He had seen him for the first time 
but a few days before, and he did not feel under 
any peculiar obligations to him. 

Mr. Ebénier took the three bags of gold from 
the locker, and laid them on the cabin table. 
It was midnight by the clock which hung in 
the cabin — the dead hour of night, when all 
were sleeping. The fire on shore had burned 
out, and all was still save the rolling sea. The 
steward went to the door, opened it, passed up 
to the deck; there was no one in sight, and 
hardly a light to be seen on the land. Return- 
ing to the cabin, he poured out the contents of 
one of the bags on the table, and proceeded to 
count the gold. It was a long job, and there 
was more money than the steward had ever 
before seen together. On a piece of paper he 
noted each hundred dollars with a tally-mark. 
His last pile contained but fifty dollars. Count- 
ing up his marks, he made thirty-eight of them; 
and the whole sum, according to his reckoning, 
was thirty-eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

The old man had lost four thousand dollars, 





and the steward, concluding he had made a 
mistake, performed the agreeable task of count- 
ing the gold a second time, but with the same 
fesult as before. After making the allowance 
for the fifty dollars found in the captain’s state- 
room. the amount was one hundred dollars 
short. Mr. Ebénier had the impudence to ask 
himself if this could be the miser’s money, 
since it did not hold out in the sum he had 
lost. But the bags were plainly marked, as the 
fourth had been, ‘‘ N. Fairfield,” in the cramped 
handwriting of the miser. Of course there could 
be no doubt in regard to the ownership of the 
treasure, and Mr. Ebénier could not but won- 
der at the stupidity of the thieves in hiding it 
in or under the old sail in the Hotel de Pois- 
son. But he did them the justice to conclude 
that it had only been placed there for a short 
time, perhaps for but a few hours; at any 
rate, their presence in the shanty indicated 
that it was to have been removed during the 
night. ; 

It had been removed during the night! The 
steward chuckled when he thought of it, but 
his capacious intellect was agitated by a great 
moral question. Thirty-eight hundred and 
fifty dollars was an immense sum to a person 
in his station, who had never had even a hun- 
dred dollars in his possession at one time. 
Honesty was a precious jewel, but it was not 
possible for him to make thirty-eight hundred 
and fifty dollars, at one stupendous haul, by 
being honest. He did not steal the money. 
He did not rob the old man. If the steward 
had not suffered the perils and discomforts of 
two broken heads, or rather one head broken 
twice, the robbers, whoever they were, would 
doubtless have divided the money between 
them, and the old man would never know 
what had become of his cherished gold. 

Mr. Ebénier asked himself if this was not a 
freak of fortune in his favor; if the money was 
not a providential compensation for his twice- 
broken head. Thirty-eight hundred and fifty 
dollars would be a very handsome atonement 
for two such raps as he had received, and he 
was Mammon-worshipper enough to feel will- 
ing that his head should be pounded to a jelly 
at this rate, so long as the germ of his mighty 
intellect was not extinguished. 

The steward was a man of exquisite tastes, 
and was ambitious for social recognition and 
distinction. In Paris a colored man was just 
as good, if not a little better, than a white 
man. His former master, in Louisiana, had 
believed in Paris, and seeing with his eyes, he 
had been fully converted to his master’s faith. 
Mr. Ebénier wanted to go to Paris, wanted to 
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live there, even as a waiter in a café, if no bet- 
ter situation presented itself. With the money 
before him, he could realize his dream of lux-_ 
ury and splendor. He could convert these 
half eagles into napoleons, and revel like a 
prince in the gay metropolis of France. He 
could wear the finest of broadcloth, eat the 
most sumptuous of dinners, and saunter up and 
down the Champs Elysées like a gentleman. 
In short, thirty-eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
or nearly twenty thousand francs in the cur- 
rency of France, would make a gentleman of 
him. 

Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier was sorely tempted. 
It might be only once in his lifetime that such 
a chance to be a gentleman would be presented 
to him. He could-put-the gold into his car- 
pet-bag, walk over to Gloucester, and take the 
first train for Boston. No one would know 
what had become of him; or, if they did, he 
would not be suspected of having the gold. 
But he would be missed, and his absence 
might cause a commotion. It would be better 
not to leave at present. The money could be 
concealed on board of the yacht, and when he 
was disposed to abandon the vessel it would be 
within his reach. 

After more reflection on this important mat- 
ter, the steward became convinced that it would 


be safer and better to hide the gold on board. 
At the stern of the vessel, under the standing- 
room, there was a space not available for cabin 
use, which formed a kind of store-room for 


extra supplies. It was reached by removing 
the cabin steps. The tempted man entered 
this contracted and low apartment with the 
lamp in his hand. He found a narrow aper- 
ture, which led to the space under the cabin 
floor, where the ballast was deposited, and 
over which a board had been nailed to prevent 
the odor of bilge water from penetrating the 
apartment of the passengers. He removed 
this board, and reaching down into the hold, 
placed the bags in a position where they were 
not likely to be discovered, even by a person 
searching for them. Nailing on the board 
again,he covered it with various articles, and 
returned to the cabin. 

On the table lay a Bible, which the steward 
occasionally read. Though it was now two 
o'clock in the morning, he was not sleepy; he 
was too much excited to think of slumber. He 
opened the good book mechanically, turned its 
leaves, and read a verse here and there; but 
he was thinking all the time of the luxurious 
gayety of the French capital, and the nleasures 
which thirty-eight hundred and fifty dollars 
would purchase. 
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“* For what is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

This was the last verse he read, and he 
closed the book, as though this appeal of Holy 
Writ grated harshly on his feelings. 

*¢ Lose his own soul,” repeated he, almost in 
spite of himself. 

He tried to think of the Boulevards and the 
gardens of the Tuileries again; but ‘lose his 
own soul” came up to his lips still, as though 
some invisible power compelled him to whisper 
the impressive sentence. He attempted to 
whistle, and then to sing an air; but “ lose 
his own soul” came up to his lips, and he 
could not help whispering the sentence again. 

‘This money don’t belong to me,” said he, 
in audible words. ‘‘I am not the happy owner 
of this princely sum. Unto but few is it ap- 
pointed to be both rich and good-looking, and 
I am not of the number. I must be contented 
with my good looks.” 

It was no use to say it; he did not mean it, 
and the idea of Paris and its luxuries still 
haunted his imagination. He turned in, but 
it was only to think what thirty-eight hundred 
and fifty dollars would purchase; and “ lose 
his own soul” not only came to his lips, but 
the solemn sentence seemed to be printed, in 
sombre-hued capitals, all over the cabin. He 
went to sleep at last; but ‘‘ lose his own soul” 
followed him into his dreams, yelled in the dis- 
tance, and muttered in his ears by grinning 
demons, such as those with which his fancy 
peopled the realms of the lost. But he slum- 
bered uneasily till the sun was far up on his 
day-journey. When he went.on deck, he saw 
The Starry Flag, Jr. almost alongside. Captain 
Fairfield and the four seamen came on board. 

The young skipper announced that the trip 
to the eastward, which had been postponed 
from the day before, would be commenced at 
once, and the party would be on board at eight 
o’clock. The steward had enough to do to 
keep his hands, if not his mind, engaged in 
making preparations for the occupants of the 
cabin: At the time appointed the party came 
on board, and the yacht sailed on her cruise. 

Our story need not follow them during the 
ten days to which the trip was prolonged. It 
is enough to say that the party enjoyed every 
moment of the time. Even Mrs. Watson, who 
had no taste for the sea, was delighted; for 
Levi, at her request, was careful to bring the 
yacht to anchor in smooth water every night, 
and to stay in port when the sea was very 
rough. 

During those ten days Mr. Ebénier consid- 
ered and reconsidered, and. then considered 
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again what he should do with the money that 
had so strangely come into his possession. He 
was disposed to use it; but the gospel sentence 
thundered in his ears, and trembled upon his 
lips, and rolled like the chariot of an avenger 
through his mind. Once or twice he was on 
the point of telling the captain all about the 
gold, but the vision of Parisian luxury checked 
him. 

When the yacht entered Sandy Bay, the 
Caribbee lay anchored off the .Point, and The 
Starry Flag moored a couple of cables’ length 


from her. 
: (TO BE CONTINUED.] 


NEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


IV. — A VuLGAR PRINCESS. 


T was now getting very warm in Paris, — the 
grand review having taken place on the 
14th of August, — and I determined to go for 
a few weeks to the sea-side. Before leaving I 
found it necessary to visit the dressmaker’s on 
more than one occasion, as I was going toa 
watering-place where I should be again thrown 
in contact with the court, and acertain amount 
of ‘‘ dress” was indispensable. 

At the dressmaker’s I met the Countess Cow- 
ley, who had just returned from England, and 
was, like myself, in quest of ‘‘ something to 
wear.” Lady Cowley was an English lady; 
her husband, the earl, was English ambassa- 
dor to the court of France. They were both 
courteous and elegant people; but the most 
interesting thing about them to me was their 
children, of whom they had four or five. They 
were very handsome children, and had sweet, 
amiable manners, such as I should like to see 
all Our Boys and Girls cultivate. What was 
rather strange about the Countess Cowley’s 
children was, that, as they were children of an 
earl, and had titles of their own, they bore quite 
a different name from that of their parents. 
For instance, the Cowley girls, as I may call 
them, were named, respectively, the Ladies 
Sophia and Feodora Wellesley; the eldest son 
was Lord Wellesley, and the next (a young 
boy at that time) the Honorable Frederick 
Wellesley. Would it strike you as strange to 
have a different name from that which your 
father and mother bear? I should think so! 

The Wellesleys were closely related to the 
Duke of Wellington — the great soldier who 
put Napoleon Bonaparte to rout at the battle 
of Waterloo. His name, you remember, was 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. 
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One morning I was sitting at the dress- 
maker’s, and consulting with her, when the 
door burst open with a bang. 

A stout, red-faced lady flew into the apart- 
ment, and doubling up her fist, and shaking it 
in the dressmaker’s face, she screamed out, in 
a funny, though loud and angry voice, — 

“ Sap-p-pristi!” 

That is a French ejaculation, which means 
no more than “darn,” or any other such fool- 
ish word, in English; but exactly as with the 
word “ darn,” it is a word fit for vulgar and ill- 
bred persons; and this funny-looking woman 
seemed vulgar enough. 

“But, Madam the Princess,” began the dress- 
maker. 

Sap-p-pristi, thought I. 
looking princess. 

“Tt is thus that thou makest dresses for me — 
is it?” said the princess, flinging off her shawl, 
and exposing her broad back. ‘‘ Ah, misérable, 
thou shalt have no more of my custom!” 

“But, Highness,” again urged the dress- 
maker. 

‘There are no dts,” replied ‘* Highness,” 
still furiously angry; ‘‘the dress is hashed, 
gashed, finished altogether. I have been laced, 
braced, squeezed like a sardine. One knows 
not how to make it meet — and call you this a 
fit?” 

“T really thought it would be large enough,” 
tremulously responded the dressmaker. 

* And for what, then, did you take me? For 
a match, a telegraph-wire, a nothing-whatever? 
Thanks — I have some fiesh, I.” 

There was certainly no mistake about ¢haz. 

‘And now, it is thus,” continued ‘‘ High- 
ness:” ‘‘thou wilt make out thy bill at once. 
Thou wilt send it down to me, at my chateau. 
I will pay thee at my good pleasure — not be- 
fore — perhaps never. Thus I punish thee. 
On top of so much, I would wish you, very 
humbly, — as also to this lady here present, — 
the very good day. Thou shalt see, at last, 
Sap-p-erlotte ! that one does not illtreat prin- 
cesses!” 

With this she went away, and we heard her 
carriage driving off at a furious pace. 

I laughed most merrily, in spite of the poor 
dressmaker’s distress; for ‘‘ Highness,” with 
her safristis and saperlottes, was as good fun 
as any farce. But the dressmaker had not time 
to think how funny it was. 

“She is the emperor’s cousin,” said the 
dressmaker, 

I was greatly surprised at this. I had never 
seen her at the palace. When the dressmaker 
told me her name, however, I recognized her 


This is a funny- 
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as belonging to a branch of the imperial fam- 
ily — a ‘‘ branch” whose manners are known 
to be so ‘‘queer” that they are not often in- 
vited to dine with their great relations, who, 
naturally enough, are ashamed of them. 

So you see that even a princess can be 


vulgar. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


VII. — THe TREACHEROUS CAMANCHES. 


UFFALO HORN watched the Camanches 
with unfaltering eyes. They might dash 
forward upon us at any moment with the swift- 
ness of the wind, circling round us on their 
fleet horses, with their bodies thrown far over 
on the opposite side of their steeds, and their 
cruel arrows flying around us in a shower. 
The Camanches are wonderful horsemen, and 
can ride while seeming to cling to nothing, 
and half way off the horses’ backs. They sel- 
dom attack those who stand on the defensive, 
but prefer to take them by surprise, when they 
are unprepared. 

The expected signal came at last. One of 
the Camanche chiefs rode a little forward of 
the rest of his party, and lifting his hands 
above his head, linked his forefingers together. 

‘‘They are disposed to be friendly, then,” 
said Captain Barnes. 

“Yeh,” said Buffalo Horn. “Say so. Look 
out, dough. May be so dey lie. Camanche 
awful big rascal.” 

“Yes,” said Captain Barnes to the rest of 
us. ‘* This may be merely a ruse to learn ex- 
actly what our force is. We have only to re- 
ceive them with the best grace we can; but let 
every man be cautious what he says, and not 
give the scamps any clew as to our destina- 
tion. If they think we are going to Bill Buck- 
et’s, they will probably resolve to prevent it in 
time. We shall reach Bucket’s before many 
hours, if we have good luck. But not a word 
about him — remember, everybody.” 

“You needn’t look at me, captain,” said 
Fred, good-naturedly. ‘I can keep a tongue 
in my head.” 

“That's right, then. Do so.” 

The Camanches now came up to us, and for 
a few minutes there was a curious scene, as the 
almost naked savages strayed about, with keen 
eyes searching everywhere, venting grunts of 
contempt as they discovered the meagreness 
of our party, while the great men —the big 
braves and chiefs — exchanged salutations 
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with us, shaking hands solemnly, and en- 
deavoring to recommend themselves to our 
good graces. J 

So far as numbers went, there were enough 
of the Camanches to have overpowered us 
easily, if numbers alone could have accom-— 
plished that; but, on the other hand, there 
was probably more real bravery in little Fred 
alone than was distributed among all these 
dusky warriors, every man of whom was a 
coward to the core, as almost all Camanches 
are. And besides, we were well armed with 
rifles and revolvers, while they carried nothing 
but the primitive weapons of their warfare. 

True, one of their number, who introduced 
himself to us as the possessor of the startling 
name of Spotted Nose, had a rusty old horse- 
pistol, without any trigger, which he wore 
stuck conspicuously in a belt that distinguished 
him from his fellows; but that did not render 
him very dangerous. 

Spotted Nose was the spokesman of the band, 
and was especially anxious, it seemed, to get 
into our good graces. He exhibited to us a 
letter of recommendation, which he said—in 
very broken English — had been given him by 
a white man whose life he had saved. He 
wanted us to read and approve of this, and to 
sign it ourselves. Captain Barnes took it from 
him, and read it. 

“O, certainly, I will sign that,” said he; 
‘and so, I have no doubt, will my compan- 
ions. Read it, gentlemen.” 

He handed it to me, and I read, — 

‘The bearer is a Camanche brave — name, 
Spotted Nose — natur, as big a villain as ever 
run loose. Any white man gets ahold of this 
paper will please take notice that I am ina 
tight corner at present writing; and if I get 
out safe I am bound to shoot Spotted Nose the 
next time I spot his nose. ; 

Yours truly, Dan Cooper.” 

I read it with as grave a face as I could keep, 
and then wrote underneath it, — 

‘* At the request of Spotted Nose, we concur 
in the above.” 

And we all signed it, solemnly, with the ex- 
ception of Master Fred, whom we hardly dared 
trust to read it, for fear he would laugh. As 
for Buffalo Horn and old Gum, Spotted Nose 
said he didn’t want their signatures. 

We resumed our march, and the Camanches 
accompanied us for some distance, bidding us 
good by as dusk began to come on, and riding 
away rapidly towards the north. 

They were no sooner fairly out of sight than 
we held a council of war. Buffalo Horn de- 
clared that they would return during the night, 
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and attack usin ourcamp. He said he thought 
if we were to push on as rapidly as possible we 
might reach Bill Bucket’s by midnight, as we 
must be now within a few miles of the old 
trapper’s abode. But, on the other hand, it 
was always safer to be at a stand-still and on 
the defensive when attacked, as the Camanches 
were generally too cowardly to make much of 
a fight under those circumstances. 

We finally resolved to press on. To reach 
Bill Bucket’s place was to attain a haven of 
safety, at least; and if attacked while on the 
move, we could easily throw ourselves into a 
defensive position. 

The enemy had disappeared over the brow 
of ahill in the distance, and might, after all, 
have concluded not to attack us, we thought. 

This thought was speedily shown to be ill 
founded. Half an hour later, as we descended 
into a little valley, with a hill beyond, there 
came rushing down upon us a naked band of 
mounted Indians, which we speedily discovered 
was composed of the same Camanches who 
had left us such a little time before. They 
heeded not the signal of Buffalo Horn, but 
came towards us at a furious pace, and, as soon 
as they were near enough, let fly a volley of 
arrows. 

‘*Keep your fire,” said Captain Barnes, as 
we quickly ranged ourselves on the defensive. 
“Let them come close, and then make every 
shot tell when I give the word.” 

The Camanches swept around on either side 
of us as they drew nearer, seeming determined 
to surround us. We stood quiet, every finger 
ready on the trigger, but did not fire. 

‘* Wait a little yet,” said Captain Barnes. 

Suddenly there was a report of a rifle, and 
one of the Camanches leaped up from his 
horse with a yell, and fell dead. It was quickly 
followed by another, and another Camanche 
rolled in the dust. 

* Friends!” cried Captain Barnes, in a tone 
of surprise. ‘‘See! A little cloud of smoke 
curling up from behind the hill yonder! Well 
done, whoever you are!” he added, as there 
came another shot, and another Camanche 
fell. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
THE BULLFINOH AOADEMY. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Bet Bae Bullfinch Academy!” I hear some 
of my young friends repeat, in surprise. 


“What kind of an academy is that? It must 
be a school for birds!” 


That is exactly it. I could not have selected 
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acaption more appropriate. The bullfinch is 
a singing-bird, and academies for their educa- 
tion are established at Hesse and Fulda, whence 
all Germany, Holland, and England receive 
supplies of the little musician. These birds 
bring from one to ten dollars, according to 
their cleverness in singing, as freshmen, soph- 
omores, and graduates. 

Dr. Stanley truly observes that no school 
can be more diligently attended by its master, 
and no scholars more effectually trained to 
their calling, than a seminary of bullfinches. 
As a general rule, they are formed into classes 
of about six in each, and kept in a dark room, 
where food and music are administered at the 
same time; so that when the meal is ended, 
if the birds feel disposed to tune up, they are 
naturally inclined to imitate the sounds which 
are so familiar to them. As soon as they begin 
to imitate a few notes, the light is admitted 


-into the rgom, which exhilarates their spirits, 


and inclines them to sing. 

In some establishments the starving system 
is adopted, and the birds are not allowed food 
or light until they sing. When they have 
been for some time under this course of in- 
struction in classes, they are committed singly 
to the care of boys, whose sole business it is 
to go on with their education. Each boy as- 
siduously plays his bird-organ from morning 
until night for the instruction of the bird com- 
mitted to his care, while the class-leader goes 
his regular rounds, superintending the prog- 
ress of his feathered pupils, praising or scold- 
ing them, according to the improvement made. 
This round of teaching goes on unremittingly 
for no less a period than nine months, by 
which time the bird has acquired firmness, 
and is less likely to forget or spoil the air by 
omitting passages, or giving them in a wrong 
place. 

In some cases the birds have been taught to 
whistle three different airs without spoiling or 
confusing them; but in general a simple air, 
with perhaps a little prelude, is as much as 
they can remember. In this respect the night- 
ingale differs. It never repeats itself, like other 
birds; it improvises its passages; and if it 
ever resumes the same, it is always with new 
accents and added embellishments. It warbles 
in its dreamy sleep. 

The birds exhibit different degrees of capaci- 
ty. It has been observed that the more easily 
a bird acquires his lesson, the more readily he 
forgets it. The same observation has been 
made in reference to children. It is essential 
that the birds should hear no other musical 
sounds than those it is intended they shall 
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imitate. They are such close imitators, that 
if the bird-organ is somewhat out of tune, the 
unpleasant effect is perpetuated in their song. 
Boys and girls are as much at the mercy of 
vicious teachers. Their language and opin- 
ions are tinged by companionship.’ The road 
from the school of the street to the university 
of the prison lies in easy gradations. ’ 

“ Unless you see. the bullfinch sing,” says Mr. 
Wood, “‘ you miss the best part of the perform- 
ance.” He puffs out his plumage, winks his 
eyes, and makes comical contortions with his 
head. No boy could make his maiden speech 
at the academic exhibition with more pride 
and pomposity than that which attends the 
song of the bullfinch in his scarf of glossy 
black velvet and vest of bright vermilion. 


THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 


“ TYMOLOGY ™” is a learned word, de- 

noting a learned science. This science 
has to do with the history and grammatical 
forms of words, and traces them back, through 
all their modifications and transformations, to 
their ultimate origin and primary meaning in 
the same language, or in other languages. To 
be an expert and reliable etymologist requires 
not only a profound knowledge of a great 
many living and dead languages, but also an 
extent of general information, an acuteness 
and sobriety of judgment, and an amount and 
kind of training, to which very few scholars 
can lay claim. But, although this science de- 
mands such high and rare qualifications in 
those who would cultivate it successfully, the 
results of their investigations are what all of 
us can readily gain an acquaintance with; and 
the study of words, pursued in this way, is 
as fascinating and as profitable as it is easy. 
Names of visible objects, and even abstract 
terms, that have always been to us mere arbi- 
trary sounds, which have come by common 
consent to stand as signs of ideas, acquire a 
new interest and deeper significance when we 
follow them up to their source, where we find 
them full of the freshness of nature, and richly 
laden with poetry and instruction. What boy 
is there, with any inkling of Latin, who does 
not feel it to be a real and valuable acquisition 
when he discovers that preposterous — a word 
which he may have used hundreds of times 
with no true understanding of its meaning 
and proper application—is only a classical 
equivalent for our familiar expression of “ put- 
ting the cart before the horse;” or when he 
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learns that an acorn is, literally, the oak-corn, 
that is, the grain, seed, or fruit, of the oak? 
Who does not experience a genuine sense of 
pleasure on being told, for the first time, that 
the lively little animal which we, for no appar- 
ent reason, name asguzrre/, the ancient Greeks, 
with a charming affectionateness, called little 
shady tail, and that our word comes from the 
Greek one, and has precisely the same mean- 
ing? Is it not a fact worth knowing, that 
tumblers are so called because they were origi- 
nally made pointed at the base, — like a goblet 
with the foot broken off, — so that, if set down 
with any liquor in them, they would ¢umdle 
over, — the object, of course, being to make the 
drinkers drain the contents to the last drop? 

If any of our readers wish for some pleasant 
in-door employment, they can hardly find an- 
other which will be at once so amusing and so 
useful as that of trying to find out the origin and 
history of words, particularly those of com- 
mon life, such as we are all in the daily habit of 
using. Inquiries of this sort are valuable not 
only or chiefly as a source of innocent recrea- 
tion; they serve also as a means of mental 
discipline, because the study of language nat- 
urally leads us to appreciate the importance of 
language, and to be careful, in writing and 
speaking, not to use words loosely, inaccurate- 
ly, or at random. 

A single remark is necessary, by way of cau- 
tion, in regard to the authorities to be consulted. 
Most works on this subject — those of Archbish- 
op Trench, for example — contain such a mix- 
ture of truth and error, that it is quite unsafe to 
follow their guidance; and of those which are 
constructed on sound principles and with good 
judgment, only one, the Ja¢es¢ edition of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, is generally ac- 
cessible in this country. The earlier editions 
cannot be relied upon, as the method of inves- 
tigation pursued in them is thoroughly faulty, 
and the explanations given are often false and 
often fanciful. The excellent Quarto Diction- 
ary of Worcester is sufficiently trustworthy for 
words of which the etymology is well settled, — 
and these are a large majority of the whole, — 
but it does not profess to be anything more than 
a compilation from the works of previous inves- 
tigators, or toembody the rich results of the best 
philological scholarship of the present day. 

It is in contemplation to give, now and then, 
in this Magazine, a brief article, by way of 
showing some of the curiosities of etymology. 
Meantime, our readers can hunt wp for them- 
selves the derivation of the following words: 
Appall, capsize, coach, crayon, crimson, daisy, 


quince, schooner, twenty. 
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SEA THINGS. — THE GLOBE FISH. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


MONG the animated jokes that Nature 

has perpetrated in the sea, as well as on 
land, the Globe Fish is not the least amusing. 
In his ordinary condition, he is a little fellow, 
eight or ten inches long, covered with a skin a 
trifle too large for him, out of which stick a 
thousand thorns, as if he were a pin-cushion 
turned wrong side out. He belongs to the 
genus Diodon; and, while he strikes you at 
first sight as a rather ugly specimen of the 
finny tribes, you will find him erected on the 
most scientific principles. 

His little round mouth is furnished with 
what seem to be four decidedly human-looking 
teeth, though really undivided plates a little 
denticulated; and they are always showing 
themselves in a sardonic grin over the disap- 
pointment of his open-mouthed friends at the 
little joke he plays off upon them, just as they 
think a dinner of fresh fish is a sure thing. 
Of that you shall hear directly, after observing 
the science of his locomotive organs. 

He has but a poor show of fins, having only 
a meagre, short tail, a little caudal fan, anda 
pair of short pectorals, and would make no 
headway against his voracious enemies but 
for the assistance of his breathing apparatus. 
The operculum, or gill-cover, is nearly closed, 
opening backward, in a kind of tubular aper- 
ture, near the base of the pectoral fin. The 
water expelled from his gills shoots him for- 
ward by reaction, like a recent patent pro- 
peller, driven by forcing the water from a 
chamber in the hold. But this current is so 
situated that it would interfere with the return 
of the pectoral at every stroke, if that fin were 
carried directly forward and back, like an oar 
in rowing. Accordingly a screw-like motion 
is given to the pectoral, like the twist of an oar, 
in sculling, over the stern. Thus the little joker 
is a compound screw propeller, with a force- 
pump attachment. 

His little turn of facetiousness is this: When 
an admirer of his is taken with a fancy to swal- 
low him, he fetches a great gulp, and is trans- 
formed in an instant from a slender fish, about 
the size of a half-pound perch, to a bristling 
globe of the largest diameter of the fish. Every 
sharp thorn stands straight out on the dis- 
tended hide, and the ugly little wag makes 
himself just as disagreeable as possible to his 
intended swallower, who turns off with a look 
of thorough disgust, and probably very bitter 
and cutting reflections on the hollowness of 
things, and the uncertainty of life. Just im- 
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agine your own feelings, if you had taken up 
a tempting banana, and were holding it, open- 
mouthed, ready to taste, if it should suddenly 
change to a great Turk’s-head cactus, threat- 
ening you with a thousand needles! 

Diodon’s little round nose, and flat, derisive 
teeth, peeping out from this inflated mass like 
the face of a plethoric alderman, has a very 
comical effect. When caught upon your hook 
he tries the same waggery that succeeds so well 
in astonishing his pursuers; and, to tell the 
truth, he astonishes you, for the little resist- 
ance you felt at first suddenly becomes great, 
and you are sure your petty perch has grown 
to a ten-pound tautog before the comical puff- 
ball comes over the rail, grunting breathlessly, 
as the wheezy alderman he looks like. 

When he finds you have not swallowed him, 
he spits out a quart of sea water, and resumes 
his normal dimensions, before you have done 
your laugh at his grotesque appearance. But, 
like a vain young sprig of the genus Homo, 
Diodon is readily inflated if you tickle him; 
and, having coaxed him to distend his hide to 
the utmost, just toss him overboard, and you 
will get another laugh, in seeing his futile 
efforts to go down, for his vanity, or whatever 
has so puffed him up, has got the better of his 
little wit, and he forgets to collapse his wind- 
bag for a minute or two, till, despairing of get- 
ting his nose under water, he gasps, shrinks, 
and disappears. 

What a lesson to the over-conceited! 


PROMISSORY NOTE. 


BY J. W. H. 


F the numerous instruments necessary to 

the transaction of business, the use of 
none is more common than that of the prom- 
issory note, and of none is knowledge as to 
structure and meaning more important. 

This instrument (often styled ‘“ note of 
hand”) has been described as an ‘ engage- 
ment in writing to pay a certain sum of money, 
mentioned, to a person named, or to his order, 
or to the bearer at large.” 

This description embraces all written prom- 
ises to pay money — conditional or uncondi- 
tional; with or without interest; to persons 
mentioned or to bearer; at a time specified 
or on demand. 

In common parlance, however, the terms 
promissory note and note of hand are gener- 
ally confined to such notes as are negotiable 
(the use of others being rare), and are not 
treated as money — bank and government 
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notes, which pass as money, being known as 
“pills,” or “‘currency.” In this sense the sub- 
ject will be considered. 

No precise form of words is necessary to 
constitute a promissory note. Any written, 
absolute promise to pay a certain sum of 
money to a person named, or to his order, or 
to bearer, is sufficient. 

Consideration for the promise is essential, 
however, and receipt of this is usually ex- 
pressed in the instrument. 

A form similar to the following (varied to 
suit time, date, and place, and according as the 
note bears interest or not) is in common use : — 


$100 Boston, May 1, 1868. 

Sixty days after date, I promise to pay to the 
order of A—— B——, the sum of one hundred 
dollars, with interest, at either bank in Boston. 

Value received. 

; CcC— D—. 

Herein the maker of the note (C—— D——) 
promises to pay the sum mentioned, with in- 
terest, whenever, after the expiration of sixty 
days from the date of the instrument, the payee 
(A—— B——) orders payment. 

Such an order is usually made by indorsing ; 
that is, by writing on the back of the note. 

Sometimes a note is indorsed to a person 
named (indorsee), or his order, but generally 
the payee simply writes his name. 

This last is called an indorsement in blank, 
and is a general order for payment. 

Of a note so indorsed, ownership will pass 
by delivery; the holder being enabled to direct, 
over the signature of the payee (now become 
“indorser”), payment to any one whom he 
chooses, or to demand payment to himself. 

But of a note indorsed in the manner first 
mentioned — to a person named, or to his 
order — ownership will not pass except by 
order of the person so named. 

Should a note payable to bearer be lost, or 
stolen, and be presented for payment, the 
maker, not being advised of the owner’s loss, 
might pay the money due thereon; for the ap- 
pearance of the note, transferable by delivery, 
would be the same when presented for payment 
by the true owner as when in possession of one 
holding it wrongfully. 

But a note payable to order, as in the form 
given, would not be paid, in the case supposed ; 
for the lack of the payee’s indorsement would 
show that he was still the owner. 

A promissory note needs no seal, nor is at- 
testation necessary to its validity. The latter 
is often required, however, as it adds to the du- 
rability of the instrument. 
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By the law of most, if not all, states of 
the Union, payment of an unwitnessed note 
cannot be enforced after the expiration ofa 
certain number of years (usually six) from the 
time at which the maker promises to pay; not 
including, however, time during which the 
signer of the note resides out of the state. 

But if a note is witnessed the law does not 
presume payment to have been made until 
after a much longer interval — generally twen- 
ty years; and even then evidence may be in- 
troduced that payment has not been made. 

It is often the case that the payee, fearing 
that the maker may not be able to fulfil his 
promise of payment, requires the guarantee of 
a third person that payment will be made. 

One so guaranteeing either signs the note 
after the maker, adding to his signature the 
words “as surety,” or he signifies that he will 
be holden for payment, if the principal (maker) 
fails in performance of his promise, in writing, 
on the back of the note. 

Persons thus guaranteeing payment are styled 
— the former “surety,” the latter “ indorser.” 

At the time mentioned in a note for payment 
the instrument is said to be at “‘ maturity.” 


EARNEST MEN. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


HE world is full of earnest men, 
Who live to love and labor, 
To do the little good they can, 
And help a fainting neighbor. 


With faith increasing as they go, 
With hearts to friendship given, 

They rob life’s journey of its woe, 
And make of earth a heaven. 


There is a light their souls within, 
Though dark the sky above them; 

Each sits enthroned, through life a king, 
Amid the hearts that love them. 


The earnest boys make earnest men, 
Are honored and respected ; 

Exalted stations wait for them, 
While idlers are rejected. 


In view of this, how surely should 
Boys live a life worth living, 

Revering what is true and good, 
And gentle and forgiving! 


‘ 


—— CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUs was fourteen 
years old when he first went to sea. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 


I followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 


tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


INDIAN DEATH-SONG. 


HE ‘sun sets at NIGHT, and the 
sTARS shun, the DAY, 
*GLory remains when their 
LIGHTS fade away. 
‘ BEGIN, ye tormentors ! your THREATS 
: are in VAIN, 
For the son of *tALKNOMOOK will 
8tSCORN * to "COMPLAIN. 


But 


Remember the *arrows he shot from 
his bow; . 
Remember your °cHIEFS 

HATCHET * laid Low. 
Why so ‘stow? Do you wait till I 
SHRINK from the pain? 
**No; the son of *tALKNOMOOK shall 
®NEVER * COMPLAIN. 


by his 


Remember the 5woops where in AM- 
BUSH * we lay, 

And the 'scatps which we bore from 
your NATION away. 

Now the "FLAME rises FAST — you 
"EXULT in my pain — 

But the son of **ALKNOMOOK shall 
StNEVER * °COMPLAIN. 


I go to the "LAND where my Fa- 
THER is gone; 

His ghost shall REJOICE in the FAME 
of his son. 

Death comes, like a *FRIEND, to re- 
lieve me from PAIN, 

And thy *son, O *tALKNomooK, has 
§*SCORNED * to °COMPLAIN. 





NorTe.— This spirited poem has been at- 
tributed to Anne Home Hunter, wife of 
John Hunter, the celebrated English sur- 
geon; but it also appears in the works of 
Philip Freneau, an American poet. 


10 The arms may be folded, and the head 


thrown back, for the last line of each stanza, 
instead of the gestures marked. 











THe Macic Wanp. — But two of the party 
should know this game. One is chosen wiz- 
ard, the other his servant. The wizard leaves 
the room while the party determine upon some 
article for him to find out. Let us suppose the 
article chosen to be a pen. His servant then 
summons him, and hands him his wand, a 
small rod covered with colored paper, having 
several mystic characters written upon it. On 
receiving it he should tell the party to keep 
their eyes on the wand. One after another 
they question him upon the different articles 
in the room. Finally, some one asks, “Is it 
the pen?” He answers, ‘‘ Yes.” 

The answers of the wizard are controlled by 
the. movements of his servant, who, by the 
way, sits in the centre of the party. The ser- 
vant places either his thumb or forefinger on 
his knee when the wizard should say, ‘ Yes.” 
Any other finger means “No.” The wizard 
should be slow in answering, and should go 
through various mystic motions with the wand. 
On leaving the room he should return the 
wand to his servant, saying, ‘“‘I do so that it 
may be kept safely.” The game should be 
continued until some one has solved the man- 
ner of playing it. RICHDORE. 


EVERLASTING. — One of the players is ap- 


pointed vicar. He makes out a list of proper 
names — as, John, &c.—on a slip of paper. 
This he hands to one of the circle of players 
around him. The list contains half as many 
names as there are players, minus the vicar. 
The player, receiving the list, whispers one of 
the names to his neighbor, who, in turn, gives 
it to his, and receives another name. After 
all the names are given out, the vicar receives 
the list, and calls a name upon it; whereupon 
all stop passing, and retain the name which 
they have received, one half having names, 
the rest without them. The vicar guesses the 
person having the name before called, when, 
if the right one is guessed, he becomes vicar; 
if not, the players continue passing till he calls 
another name. If the vicar calls all the names 
on the list without guessing the right person, 
he pays a forfeit. RICHDORE. 
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ANSWERS. 


151. Heidelberg. 152. Pontchartrain. 153. 
Cape Cod? 154. Muskingum. 155. Sandusky. 
156. Colebrook. 157. Windham. 158. Parma. 
159. Waldeck. 160. All that glitters is not 
gold. 161. Look before you leap. 162. Care 
killed acat. 163. Irving. 164. Cooper. 
Simms. 166. Adams. 167. Trowbridge. 168. 
Reid. 169. Dickens. 170. Thackeray. 171. 
(Bee knot over bear in G in ewer) (C on duck) 
T (tooth) (hearse) — Be not overbearing in 
your conduct to others. 172. C-hair. 173. 
M-ace. 174. C-love. 175. T-rout. 176. R-out. 
177. O-ut. 178. A-shy. 179. B-arrow. 180. 
B-abe. 181. B-and. 182. P-lane. 183. Score, 
core, ore. 184. Africa. 185. Malaga. 186. 
Mistake. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
188. 


BATTLES OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 

189. Don’t rush Po. 190. I beg the lb. 191. 
Blin’s Grand Gittup. 192. Twin cheers. 193. 
Buggy restt. BADGER. 

REVERSIONS. 

194. Reverse ‘a heavenly body, and leave 
small animals. 195. Reverse a part of a mast, 
and leave knocks. 196. Reverse a nickname, 
and leave a gentle touch. 197. Reverse a part 
of the body, and leave the same. 198. Reverse 
a fourth of an acre, and leave an entrance. 

Joun F. S. 

199. Reverse a measure, and get a carriage. 
200. Reverse a girl’s name, and get a fruit. 
201. Reverse an animal, and get to injure. 
202. Reverse a legal abbreviation, and get 
what school-boys should never be. 203. Re- 
verse a certain kind of strong drink, and get 
what it might occasion. 204. Reverse one of 
Our Boys anp Girts, and you have him 
again. HavuTBoy. 


165." 
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MULTUM IN Parvo. 

205. Iam a word of four letters. Whole, I 
am small; transpose me, and I give out; trans- 
pose again, and I’m time; transpose again, 
and I’m an article; behead and transpose, and 
I’m a bow; curtail me, and I’m a covering for 
the hand; curtail and transpose, and I’m a 
boy’s nickname; behead and curtail, and I’m 
a pronoun; put out my eye and transpose, 
and I'm a verb; put my initial and final to- 
gether, and I’m myself; transpose my initial 
and final, and I'm a girl’s nickname. 

Jersey Bive. 


Cross-worD ENIGMAS. 

207. My first is in man, but not in boy; 

My second is in plaything, but not in toy; 

My third is in catch, but not in throw; 

My fourth is in high, but not in low; 

My fifth is in island, but not in lake; 

My sixth is in give, but not in take; 

My seventh is in many, but not in crowd; 

My eighth is in noisy, but not in loud; 

My whole is one of the western states. 

THIDOLF. 

208. My first is in you, but not in me; 

My second in slave, but not in free; 

My third in good, but not in bad; 

My fourth in angry, though not in mad; 

My fifth in sad, but not in sorrow; 

My’sixth in now, but not to-morrow; 

My seventh in battles, but not in wars; 

My whole a man who wears three stars. 
Jost1Au TRINKLE. 


Avec TETEs. 


209. Prefix to a musical instrument, and 
make another. 210. Prefix to a kind of grain, 
and make a nut. 211. Prefix to a girl’s name, 
and make a river in the British isles. 212. 
Prefix to a liquor, and make a musical instru- 
ment. Bay STATE. 


ENIGMA. 


213. It is composed of 30 letters. The 20, 
29, 25, 28, 16, 30 is to devise. The 11, 10, 21, 
27, 12,7 wasapirate. The 1, 24, 3, 8, 5 is the 
season for improvement. The 14, 13, 22, 18, 
19 was a king of Persia. The 17, 6, 23, 26 is 
one of the elements. The 2, 4, 9, 15 was an 
emperor of Rome. The whole is a proverb. 

SyLvAN GROVE. 
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< DovuBLe AcROSsTIC, 

In which the initials form the Christian name 
and the finals the surname of a character in 
The Starry Flag: — 

214. 1. An ancient implement of war. 2. A 
city in New York. 3. A city in Louisiana. 
4- A river in Florida. 5. A territory. 6. A 
city in Pennsylvania. ‘TECUMSEH. 


The initials name a king, and the finals an 
Eastern prince : — 

215. 1. A ruler of Rome. 2. A queen of 
Spain. 3. Acommander. 4. A Saxon chief- 
tain. 5.A king of England. 6. A famous 
actress. 7. A character in the French revglu- 
tion. SYLVAN GROVE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

216. Speaking of writers for OuR Boys AND 
GIRLs, one evening, I said Ciptio Lervo was 
my favorite; my brother preferred Mike I. 
Swartwillis, and my sister Glove Olian. 

CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


CHARADES. 

217. My first is a vehicle; my second a num- 
ber; my third an island; my whole a town in 
Pennsylvania. GEorRGE GIMNEY. 

218. My first is a bird; my second is a bird; 
my whole is a bird. SaGITTAW. 

219. Two bodies of water together combined 

Form a town in New Hampshire, as you will 

find. GEorGE GIMNEY. 


Puzz_Le. 

220. Each quotation contains one word of 
“the title of a celebrated play : — 

**And run mute, ’mid shrieks of slaughter, 
through a city and a solitude.” 

** The summer webs that float and shine.” 

‘* Then, my queen, in silence sad, 

Trip we aiter the night’s shade.” 

** And her voice was hollow, and shook, as 

she cried, 
*O, me! that awful dream!’” 
Lorain LINCOLN. 


MusIcaL PuZZLEs. 


221. 222. 














Rose. 
NuMERICAL RIVERS. 
223. 10000 bI50e. 224. 1000 500ra 5000. 
225. 1000 la 1000]. 226. Pa 1000 sol 1000. 
227. IsosolInols. Coric. 











YLVAN GROVE must have sat up two or 
three nights to perpetrate that letter. We 
are not responsible for the shortcomings of the 
printer. Sleep in peace. Head Work too ob- 
scure. — As a true friend we advise Lone Star 
not to attempt poetry again. — We are much 
interested in E. A., Junior’s sketch of Perth 
Amboy; also his arrangement of list of con- 
tributors to the Magazine. Rebus accepted. 
— We should be extremely happy to write to 
Johnnie Anderson, and all the rest of Our Boys 
and Girls; but what would become of the Mag- 
azine and Levi if we spent our precious time in 
that way? Our Letter-Bag must do such cor- 
respondence for the present. 

A conundrum from Phineas Squigs has near- 
ly converted us to the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity: ‘* Why is Hannah, when the Letter-Bag 
comes in, like Satan at the day of judgment? 
Because she gets the rejected, which are doomed 
for the fire.” O, Phineas, Phineas! where do 
you expect to go to?— Wide Awake’s letters 
are never unwelcome. The head work he sends 
takes more room than we could well spare, and 
the subject is getting stale. ‘ Perseverance” 
respectfully declined. — George Grant will ob- 
serve that subscriptions can commence with the 
second volume as well as the first. Is that not 
a good reason? First rebus accepted. 

Percy Vere is welcome. Correspondents, ad- 
dress Box 4184, P. O., New York. — We shall 
consider the suggestion of Now or Never when 
we have room enough. Enigma acceptable. — 
Splinks almost makes us blush with his praises, 
but we do try to deserve them. The rebus will 
pass. — When we go to Turkey perhaps J. P. W. 
will be invited to take charge. — Korny Kopia 
sent no address to correspondents. — Gussie’s 
sans-tétes are good, but most of them have 
been sent before. — W. M. B.’s rebus is not 
quite good enough. — Buzard’s base ball re- 
ports came too late. — Polytechnic’s address is 
271 Henry Street, Brooklyn, instead of 27.— 
Patience! Job is our model, and Jersey Blue 
one of our comforters, who brings us sympa- 
thy. The riddle is accepted. 

Billy’s ‘‘A&-liver” is objectionable in the 
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rebus. — T. R. S. will please accept our kind 
acknowledgments for his friendly letter, also 
for the photograph of Ship Charger. — Z. P. K. 
would like a speech every week, and others 
want dialogues as often. What can we do but 
alternate? — Terai-wallah can receive the back 
numbers he mentions by sending thirty cents, 
and stating which numbers he wants. Send 
subscription to publishers. — E. P. M., thanks. 
— Edw. S., we cannot find room for ‘‘ The Set- 
tlement of Virginia.” — Lilly T. Rountree and 
Harry H. Rountree, of Plattsville, Wis., send 
a club of ten subscribers. Bravo! May all 
Our Boys and Girls go and do likewise. 

Thanks for Tatnai’s suggestion on rebuses; 
it shall be considered. — Most of Hoky Poky’s 
rebuses have been used. — Freddy Front’s 
transpositions are acceptable. Prof. Tenney’s 
work on Natural History is very good, and can 
be had of most all book-dealers. It costs about 
$2.25. — C. B. W.’s double acrostic is not writ- 
ten plainly enough. ‘‘ The Way of the World” 
is designed for older readers. — Ledger cannot 
obtain The Starry Flag in pamphlet form, and 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard do not bind for their 
subscribers. — We decline Bob’s double acros- 
tic, because some parts of it would be so very 
difficult to solve; but we tender sincere thanks 
for the acceptable letter which accompanies it. 
—Nepos sends puzzles which have been re- 
ceived before. The enigma has one letter too 
many. The club gives us joy. ‘‘ Dikes and 
Ditches” will appear as soon as it is possible 
to get it from the author's brain to the pub- 
lisher’s table, which will probably be next 
spring. 

Glimokedon sends puzzles without giving the 
answers, which is contrary to the laws that 
govern this department. — Imperial’s sketch is 
declined. — Emil G. T. sends a well-written 
enigma, but the letters are repeated. — Sailor’s 
rebus has merit, but not quite enough to pay 
for engraving. — Richdore’s ‘‘ depedations ” 
admit of such a variety of changes that we do 
not really like them, though we thank him all 
the same. Some of his Play Ground matter 
was preserved, though we cannot now desig- 
nate which articles. — Beeswax (not Old Bees- 
wax) does not evince any “ foolishness” by 
his questions, by any means. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce are considering the 
subject of an Academy Ship. See answer to 
Nepos. — Harry Lennox sends another batch 
of his humorous sketches, though we can as- 
sure him that Hannah is very much handsomer 
than his fancy painted her, and “ ye editor” 
takes things more calmly than he has repre- 
sented ; he never makes pen-holes in the paper. 
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Willie H. B. may be sure we are interested 
in aii Our Boys and Girls, and when we visit 
Toledo, hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
him. —J. P. B. can subscribe at any time. — 
Falstaff is welcome, and his rebus accepted. — 
We cannot make use of West’s contribution. — 
The poem by G. F. T. has two merits — brev- 
ity and smoothness; but Longfellow writes 
better ones. ‘‘ Change” and “heap” cannot 
be well represented by engravings. — We can- 
not use Comet’s puzzle, because he sent no 
key to the solution. Charade accepted. —Jer- 
ry Jingle sends a first-class riddle, which we 
save until he assures us it is original. We 
raject all puzzles which have ‘Charles Dick- 
ens” for an answer — not from any disrespect 
to that estimable gentleman, but because we 
have already made extensive use of him in our 
Head Work department. 

The enigma by H. F. S. has too many let- 
ters repeated. He desires to correspond with 
boys about seventeen; address H. F. S., Shel- 
burne, Vt. — Most of L. H. E.’s puzzles have 
been sent before. —F. P. J.’s contribution is 
not adapted to our columns. — We must still 
beg leave to decline Bosy Boy's corrected re- 
buses. — E. Pluribus Unum makes us blush 
severely, after all, by his allusions to our faith- 
ful messengers with the letter-bags, who are so 
busy they cannot find time to don the second- 
hand attire so kindly bestowed on them. No 
fears of their freezing while they work so hard. 
Rebus accepted. — We take Essex’s first puzzle, 
and eagerly look for the club. Don’t fail to 
send it, and thus strengthen the bonds of our 
friendship. — Johnnie Anderson’s pretty letter 
is very welcome, but the cross-word enigma is 
not quite as good as a hundred or two we have 
on hand. — Ivanhoe’s puzzle is hardly good 
enough, considering the enormous pile in the 
drawer. — George Gimney’s musical puzzles 
are accepted. 

We put the following into 

Our AccePTED DRAWER. 

Willie Winkle, sans-tétes; Lawyer, charade; 
Brother Nat, cross-word enigma; Columbia, 
cross-word enigma; Fire-Fly, enigma; Jerry 
Jingle, cross-word enigma. 


The following named subscribers wish to 
correspond, with the family: Willie Winkle, 
Box 328, Haverhill, Mass. (with Jack Spratt, 
Jack Frost, and Punch the Printer) ; Mockirtig- 
Bird, Box 1994, Boston, Mass. (for fun and 
mutual improvement); George H. Daily, 98 
North High Street, Baltimore, Md.; Grandad 
Greene, Hartford, Ct. (with Comet, Hautboy, 
and others). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








PERPETUAL LAMPS. 


NE of the favorite schemes of the alche- 

mists was the construction of a lamp that 
would burn for ages. Some of the over-zeal- 
ous scholars of the middle ages affirmed that 
the matter was practical, and had been accom- 
plished before them. One Fortunio Liceti even 
wrote a book upon the subject, entitled ‘‘De 
Reconditis Antigquum Lucerius.” The parti- 
sans of the perpetual lam~os quoted, among 
others, the subjoined precedents : — 

I. The tomb of Tulliola, the beloved daugh- 
ter of Cicero, in which it is pretended that a 
lamp was found burning during the reign of 
Pius III. ‘ 

II. From the lamp of Olybius a strong ar- 
gument is adduced. We are gravely assured 
that, in the year 1500, some peasants, digging 
to a considerable depth, at Atesta, near Padua, 
came to a tomb in which they found two earth- 
en urns, one within the other. The inner urn, 
it is said, contained a burning lamp placed be- 
tween two vials, one filled with liquid gold, the 
other with liquid silver. Upon the urns were 
inscriptions in Latin, stating that the great 
Olybius had received the elements of perpetual 
‘fire as a sacred gift from Pluto. 

III. About the year 800 a tomb is said to 
have been discovered at Rome, which ap- 
peared, from the inscription, to be that of the 
famous Pallas, the son of Evander. A burn- 
ing lamp was also assigned to this tomb, which 
must have been lighted about two thousand 
years before, as it was shut up in the year 1170 
before the Christian era. 

IV. St. Augustine mentions a perpetual lamp 
in the temple of Venus. 

V. Cassiodorus informs us that he made per- 
petual lamps for the monasteries at Viviers. 

These claims are all fictitious. If the Ro- 
mans had any idea of perpetual lamps, they 
make no record of it. Pliny, who enumerates 
the common inventions of his time, makes no 
reference to them. Plutarch speaks of the 
lamp of Jupiter Ammon, which burned a whole 
year; but the pagan priests, no doubt, supplied 
it with oil. The lamps of Cassiodorus were 
lamps that supplied themselves with oil from 
a reservoir, and that was all the inventor 





claimed for them. The story of the lamp of 
Pallas is exploded when we remark that the 
Latin of the inscription belongs to a period 
many years later than the time when Pallas 
was slain by Turnus. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


ARENTS, guardians, and immaculate peo- 

ple do not insist that skating, base ball, 
coasting, and other boyish recreations, shall 
have a direct moral influence upon the char- 
acters of the players. They are quite willing 
that they should enjoy themselves, so long as 
their sports do not have an evil or immoral 
tendency. The idea, if we comprehend the 
matter, is merely amusement, with a certain 
amount of physical development. Boys don’t 
skate for the improvement of their systems, as 
a general rule; they skate for the fun of it. 

Young gentlemen can obtain just as much 
physical exercise from sawing wood, hoeing 
potatoes, and other manual labor, as from 
skating, coasting, and base ball; but the 
unreasonable fellows refuse to consider hard 
work, especially if useful, as amusement. To 
a certain extent we feel willing to indorse 
their position, and to declare that there is not 
much fun in hoeing corn, as a steady employ- 
ment. 

The immaculate people, even, are willing 
that boys should play, purely for the fun of 
it; but they are not willing they should read 
for amusement. Condemning Jack Sheppard, 
Dick Turpin, and “ yellow-covered” literature 
in general, we think there is much to be read 
for ‘the fun of it” — many books that are 
exciting, interesting, or amusing, with no im- 
moral or other dangerous tendency in them. 
Boys may read for amusement, and will derive 
as much benefit, mentally, from the study of 
language as the bodily frame does from manly 
sport. 


— In Scotland, hereditary rank was car- 
ried to such a height that the place of chief 
criminal judge of the kingdom belonged to 
one family — that of Argyle — until the reign 


of George III. PY 


—— Ir has been proved, by some mummies 
found at Thebes, that the ancient Egyptians 
practised the method of stopping teeth with 
gold. This practice is quite modern with us. 


/ 


—— CHRISTIANITY was adopted as the re- 
ligion of Rome A. D. 311. T. 











